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REVIEWS 



A NEW-FANGLED TEXT IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 

About once in a generation there appears an epoch-making textbook. 
Perhaps "epoch-marking" would be a more accurate term, for the 
publication of the new text does not so much beget a new theory and 
practice as certify that a new theory and practice have been born. 

It has been evident for almost a decade that an epoch-marking 
textbook in high-school English was due. The old formal rhetoric, 
dealing exclusively with forms and types of written discourse, with 
figures of speech, with literary style, literary models and traditions, had 
died a stubborn death; but dead it was, dead as a doornail, in the belief 
and teaching of the modern English teacher. We felt sure that the 
painstaking — and painsgiving — study of perfect specimens of literature, 
of the conventional beauties and charms of Addisonian English was not 
having a noticeable effect on the language of the average high-school 
student. We conceded that it had influence on the one student deeply 
imbued with literature and, like Stevenson and Franklin — that famous 
pair of "sedulous apes" — keenly zealous for literary proficiency. But 
what of the ninety-and-nine, blessed with no literary ambitions, with 
no taste for literary attainment? What of those who did not expect 
to be authors, lecturers, preachers, reporters, followers of any phase of the 
literary craft ? We were sure we were not contributing appreciably to 
the future life and living of these. Dimly and uncertainly we began to 
perceive that the textbook in high-school English ought to provide a 
minimum of the most fundamental and practical theory and the maxi- 
mum of educative practice in those forms of expression most usual, 
therefore most useful, in the common walks of life. 

And with this idea, vaguely and doubtfully perceived, started the 
new movement in English teaching. The elimination of most of the 
purely formal in grammar and rhetoric, of the study of classic models, 
of "purity, propriety, and precision," of "mass and balance," of the 
"literesque" essay and description, the heaven-kissing oration, and the 
short story compounded strictly according to the Poe recipe — the elimina- 
tion of all this and a heap of other glorious rubbish has given us space 
for training in the oral forms of English, such as conversation, informal 
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speech or argument, explanation, and anecdotes, and in the practical 
written forms of everyday life, including social and business letters, 
telegrams, recipes, and directions — all arising, whenever feasible, out of 
the situations and experiences and needs of high-school boys and girls. 
Instead of facility in discriminating between the simile and the metaphor, 
we expect — and sometimes get — facility in discriminating between the 
comma and the semicolon. Instead of spending time on "I love, thou 
lovest, he loves," we spend it on "he" and "lay," "sit" and "set." 
Instead of mouthing out Mark Antony's speech, we endeavor to train 
in pronouncing "program" and "mischievous." Instead of scanning 
verses or diagramming sentences, we try to teach the spelling of 
"separate" and "disappoint." 

The movement toward making English an intensely practical sub- 
ject has been slow and hesitating, but it has been gradually developing 
and defining itself. Almost every text for the last fifteen or twenty 
years has shown the influence of the new theory and practice. In 
general, each new text has ventured a little farther — but slowly, for 
teachers, authors, and publishers were feeling their way. It has been 
evident for the last decade that a new textbook in high-school English 
was due — a book that would intrepidly cut loose from the old and really 
represent the new. Such a text is Lewis and Hosic's Practical English for 
High Schools. 1 

If the reviewer may trust a judgment established only upon a careful 
examination of the book and some insight into present-day movements 
in English teaching, it is the best and most complete representative of the 
new school of pedagogy in English. It is the most daring departure from 
the past and the most sensibly balanced and finely executed piece of 
work in this particular field of English that the present has produced. 

To prove that the book is what it claims to be — "practical" and 
specifically "for high schools" — requires only a study of the seven 
articles of belief in the preface and a glance through the 415 pages of the 
book. Here is a condensed statement of the articles: that a text should 
be primarily a laboratory guide; that a method of work is more impor- 
tant than theory; that practice in expression must grow out of real 
situations and involve personal experience and creative imagination; 
that good speech and writing are matters of habit and must be attained 
by repetition of interesting and inspiring activities; that the material in 
the text must not be too mature and academic; that the text should 
emphasize certain practical material, such as the writing of letters and 

1 New York: American Book Company, 1016. 
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the reading of periodicals; that the compositional work must grow out 
of real social situations in the classroom and attempt to solve real prob- 
lems. 

The chapters deal with such subjects as the analysis and organization 
of material for speech and writing, the paragraph, the sentence, the parts 
of speech, vocabulary and spelling, punctuation, telling stories, letters, 
and reading of periodicals. 

Throughout, the authors have kept in mind the principles upon which 
the text is based. The work is all practical (with the possible exception 
of a little of the chapter on grammar) and it is all adapted to high-school 
pupils. The subjects for composition are concrete, practical, and 
interesting, and they arise naturally out of the discussions of the text; 
there is constant demand for co-operation and team work; the oral 
work bears a reasonable proportion to the written work; drill on non- 
essentials is eliminated and drill on essentials is well motivated; the 
models are chosen from pupils' themes and modern writers; well-phrased 
principles of expression are scattered throughout the book, and the 
discussions and series of questions are stimulating, educative, and free 
from both pedantry and condescension; the appeal is continually to 
average boys and girls, to the natural and proper interests and activities 
of boys and girls living in America in this present time and attending 
an American high school. 

The reviewer is looking forward to the time when he shall be able to 
subject this new book to the acid test of a textbook — classroom practice. 
He believes that it will stand this test and that it will prove the best 
high-school text for the English teacher who believes in the new purpose 
and method of English teaching. 

Walter Barnes 



